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art, land, and capital 


ile muckety-mucks in the academy and artworld 

debate “the death of art” or whether art is now 

“post-postmodern,” such discussion is about as 

helpful for making art as harbouring a tapeworm is for running 

a marathon. Thankfully, thinking seriously about art ۴ 
be such a drag. 

Theories of art can be grouped in several ways, but let's 
take just two. In the first conception, art is a transhistorical 
phenomenon practised in every culture. As long as human 
beings have taken care to fashion materials from the world 
for non-utilitarian ends, there has been art. In this view, when 
aesthetic experience is creatively embraced in an expressive 
form — whether a song or an image — we have art. 

In the second conception, what gets called art is a function 
of institutional and social structures. In this "conventionalist" 
view, something becomes art by virtue of its place within insti- 
tutions (both literal, as in academies, galleries, and performance 
spaces, but also in the looser sense ofart criticism). Witness the 
1917 scandal of Marcel Duchamps "Fountain;' a mass-produced 
urinal submitted for artistic exhibition. 

But here, our discourse is interrupted — and not by the avant- 
garde. Rather, the stability of our categories is threatened by 
something more consequential: the fact of settler colonialism. 

When the Indigenous "dot" paintings of Western Australia 
began circulating on the art market in the late 1970s and '80s, 
many (if not most) settler viewers and buyers admired the 
paintings on a strictly formal level, seeing them through the 
lens of modernist abstraction. The sacred spiritual basis of the 

works, often deliberately encrypted, was simply subsumed into 
the putatively postcolonial marketplace as “nice paintings.” 

Meanwhile, it was not until the late '80s in Canada that 
Indigenous aesthetics truly made the leap from an anthropo- 
logical concern with "tribal" craft to the four white walls of 
art galleries. This, despite members of the Indian Group of 
Seven's watershed exhibition, Treaty Numbers 23, 287, 1171, 
in Winnipeg in 1972. 

All of which is to say, to speak of Art and Resistance (the 
scheduled theme of this issue) risks begging the questions: 
what is art, and what is resistance? 
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For the exiled Jewish-German philosopher Theodor Adorno, 
the radical potential of art within advanced capitalism was 
contradictory: art was at once autonomous from the demands 
of commodity culture and simultaneously unable to overcome 
them. In this way art testified to its own lack of freedom. For 
Adorno, art's political potential wasn't explicit. It resided in 
the contradictory interplay between form, content, and the 
work's social context. Like so many in the modernist and 
Marxist traditions, the primacy of place and, more pointedly, 
an essential relation to the land is absent in Adorno's aesthetic 
theory. 

In a settler-colonial society, such abstract sensibilities are 
untenable. The erasure of the ground beneath our feet — the 
land — is of a piece with the genocidal project of Indigenous 
dispossession. What we might retain from Adornos thought, 
nonetheless, is a willingness to reckon with the contradictory, 
twofold nature of emancipatory art. Such art must testify to 
the social reality of our world, its anguish and injustice, while 
simultaneously exploring modes of thought and feeling distinct 
from the logics of colonialism and capital. 

Many settlers don't have a heritage or history we care to 
sustain, and our relation to the places we call "home" is uneasy 
(as it must be). By contrast, for Indigenous peoples and others 
subject to foreign occupation, maintaining cultural lifeways and 
aesthetic traditions is always already an act of resistance. Native 
comedian Ryan McMahon recalls his grandmother telling him: 
"You are Anishinaabe. Everything you do is political.” 

In this issue we hear from committed artists in their own 
words. Sundus Abdul Hadi discusses art and identity in the con- 
text ofthe Iraq War and Arab diaspora. Erik Ruin and Meredith 
Stern reflect on the role of collectivity, empathy, and method 
in political art. Christi Belcourt offers a personal essay, with 
original maps, on the colonial dynamics of naming in Canada. 
Laura Stewart opens us to the wonders of an overlooked and 
devalorized ecosystem. And Randy Lundy publishes a new 
poem, "Son; certain to be anthologized for years to come. In 
the Parting Shot, art historian Daniel Spaulding brings us full 
circle, asking what is to be done about the state of art within 
21st-century capitalism. 


ANDREW LOEWEN, EDITOR/PUBLISHER 
andrew@briarpatchmagazine.com 


Christi Belcourt is an Otipemisiwak 
(Métis) artist who lives and works in 
Espanola, ON. Currently her work can be 
seem within Sakahan, the international 
Indigenous art exhibit at the National 
Gallery of Canada. 


Lindsey Catherine Cornum is a mixed- 
blood Navajo writer who spends a lot 
of time thinking about outer space, 
settler colonialism, and everything in 
between. You can keep up with her 
on Twitter @MixdBludMessags or at 
mixedbloodmessages.wordpress.com. 


Branimir Gjetvaj is a biologist and 
internationally published environmental 
photographer based in Saskatoon, SK. He 
is trying to combine his formal education 
in natural sciences with photography 
skills to promote the appreciation and 
protection of natural environments and 
cultural legacies. 


Ahmed Habib is an Iraqi writer and 
journalist based in Doha, Qatar. He edits 
the Iraqi webzine shakomakoNET. 


Randy Lundy is a member of the Barren 
Lands (Cree) First Nation. He lives in 
Pense, SK, with two beautiful Great 


Pyrenees dogs. 


Shira Ronn works in a copy centre, but 
otherwise enjoys making prints (and 
looking into the odds and ends of people's 
lives). She is working on getting over a 
complicated history with graphic design 
and other First-World problems. 


Erik Ruin is a printmaker, shadow-pup- 
peteer, founding member of the Justseeds 
Artists’ Cooperative, and co-creator, with 
Cindy Milstein, of the recent book Paths 


Toward Utopia: Graphic Explorations of 


Everyday Anarchism (PM Press, 2012). 


Daniel Spaulding is a PhD student in the 
department of art history at Yale. 


Artist Meredith Stern obtained a BFA 
in ceramics at Tulane University and 
is a member of the Justseeds Artists’ 


Cooperative. She has developed a multi- 
faceted practice that includes printmaking, 
‘zine publishing, music, and ceramics. 


Laura Stewart is a singer-songwriter 
and grasshugger living on the sunny rim 
of the Moose Mountains in southeastern 
Saskatchewan. At the end of last summer, 
she quit working in the oilpatch. 


Steven Vineis is a musician and writer 
based in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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No force-more s AA 


powerful 


The Idle No More 

movement 

in photos 

creative writing‏ تاد 
contest winners!‏ 


No force more powerful 
"It is only by challenging the dominant 
media that certain kinds of lives may 
become visible or knowable in their pre- 
cariousness" — Judith Butler 


BUTLER'S FEMINIST political phil- 
osophy came to mind as I reviewed 
the collection of Idle No More photos 
skilfully curated by Olivia Wilkins (“No 
Force More Powerful,” Vol 42, No. 2, pp. 
15-20). Precariousness is our shared state 
of vulnerability that necessitates a change 
to social and economic conditions that 
sustain our living and flourishing. Not 
only do these photos frame Aboriginal 
activism in a way that calls into question 
the exclusionary norms that render us 
unrecognizable as citizens of sovereign 
Indigenous nations, they also highlight the 
way in which Indigenous women, youth, 
and the Elders have been the lifeblood of 
this movement. 

Briarpatch, by virtue of making this 
story its feature and capturing it in visual 
frames, clearly signals it is far from being 
an idle alternative to the dominant media. 
Likewise, the photos themselves illustrate 
that the grassroots people mobilized on 
the city streets are no longer willing to 


Grassroots people 
mobilized on the city 
streets are no longer 
willing to stand by and 
watch Harper continue his 
neo-colonial agenda.’ 


stand by and watch Harper continue his 
neo-colonial agenda. 

What is still in question, in my view, is 
whether, in light of this development, 
Aboriginal prisoners across Canada will 
choose to remain in their cells. If the 
movement has taught us — the incarcer- 
ated — anything, it is this: our voices can 
be heard without resorting to crime or 
violence. And so this movement acts as 
a healing force with the power to col- 
lapse the “violent vortex” that Joe from 
Toronto suggests will continue unabated 
for Aboriginal people in prisons (see p. 
5, Letter to the Editor, Vol. 43, No. 2). To 
be sure, the violent vortex will persist if 
we choose to remain passive subjects. 
Ultimately, it is up to us to willingly rise 
from our cell beds, take up our cross that 
is the colonial legacy, and, as the self- 
governing agents we are, choose a way 
of life other than the one that brought 
us to prison, a way of life grounded in 
the culture and traditions that sustain 
a peaceful whirlwind the history books 
will forever refer to as Idle No More. 


VERNON WILSON 
Mission, B.C. 


On the anniversary issue 

I JUST RECEIVED my 40th anniversary 
issue. That cover is wonderful and from an 
era I am proud to say I was a Briarpatch 
activist. I worked with each of those fine 
people on the cover. Fantastic memories 
of grassroots activism which I dearly miss 
in my legal life these days. However, I 
was able to use some of those organizing 
skills, rusty as they are, to coordinate 
and commence a national class-action 
lawsuit against the federal government 
over the recent loss of personal Canada 
student loan information of more than 
585,000 former students. Even here in the 
hinterlands we can be effective and push 
for reforms while awaiting the revolution. 


BoB BUCKINGHAM 
St. John's, Newfoundland 


Got something to say about what you read in Briarpatch? We want to hear from you! Write to 
editorgbriarpatchmagazine.com or send us a letter at 2138 McIntyre St., Regina, SK, Treaty 4 Territory, S4P 2R7. 
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Art and Identity 


An interview with Sundus Abdul Hadi 


Sundus Abdul Hadi was born to Iraqi parents in the United Arab Emirates and 
raised in Montreal, Canada. As a multimedia artist, Abdul Hadi works mostly with 
painting, collage, sound, and digital art. Her work has been exhibited and featured 
in the U.A.E., Palestine, Australia, Iraq, and throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


By Ahmed Habib 


How would you describe your art? 
It is both a reflection of our current times as well as a projec- 


tion of an imagined reality. 


Is there one source of energy or inspiration that drives your 
creativity more than others? 

Inspiration is a hard word to use when it comes to my work 
because much of the subject matter I've worked with isn't inspir- 
ing. However, the realities of war, occupation, and exploitation 
do hold stories of survival and resilience. I strive to record 
those stories visually. I’m also interested in ancient heritage 
and iconography and the age-old desire to create images that 
tell the story of our present. 


How does Iraq fit into your consciousness and subsequently 
into your work? 

That question relates to both a very personal sense of identity 
as well asa social sense of responsibility. The injustices suffered 
by Iraq make it a powerful symbol of the state of our (my) world, 
politically and metaphorically. Every Iraqi, no matter how 
apolitical, has suffered from corruption and violence first-hand. 
But through suffering there is also healing. That is where I'm at 
now. It is necessary to acknowledge the tragedies, but one must 
also focus on how to overcome them. 


You grew up in the United Arab Emirates and lived most of 
your life in Montreal. How do the concepts of home, exile, 
belonging, and distance figure into your art? 

Myart has always dealt with these concepts, at least between 
the lines. After all, I wasn't born or raised in Iraq and only have 


citizenship rights in Canada. 
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It's a complex equation. On my visits to Baghdad, I was always 
considered an "ajnabiya" (a foreigner), whereas in Canada, my 
identity as an Iraqi was always forefront. I spent much of my 
adult life exploring these complexities until my identity crisis 
played itself out. As confusing or contradictory as my identity 
may be, I now accept myself openly and without prejudices. 


Do you make art so it can be a vehicle for encouraging 
social change? 

I hope to create an image that incites questioning and reflec- 
tion. I also hope to encourage viewers to produce their own 
work and tell their own stories, no matter the medium. The 
ultimate privilege is when someone is inspired enough by your 
work to create their own music, art, or writing. 


What expectations and limitations face contemporary art- 
ists from Iraq and the wider Arab world? 

That's a multifold question because expectations and 
limitations can be self-imposed, imposed by government and 
surroundings, and imposed by the art industry. Artists living 
in Iraq face different challenges than we do in the diaspora. 

I have the utmost respect for artists who produce in dire situ- 
ations and with limited resources, sometimes even lacking elec- 
tricity. That said, one of the underlying limitations within Iraq 
is that being an artist isn't considered a respectable profession. 

And there are just as many expectations and limitations in the 
established art industry globally. I have certainly encountered 
censorship and industry politics. The art world is as corrupt 
and incestuous as any big-money institution. Opportunities 
are monopolized by big-name galleries and associations. It's 
about who you know (wasta/). 


Being an independent artist makes it more difficult to exhibit, 
sell, expose your work to wider audiences, or gain the respect 
of larger institutions. But you should never underestimate the 
support you can get from small, community-oriented organi- 
zations to take on projects or exhibits that larger institutions 
shy from. 


Your major body of work thus far has been Warchestra. 
Can you describe its inception, its early childhood, and its 
reception? 

Warchestra was born as my response to the representation 
of the Iraq War in Western media. As a spectator as well as 
someone intricately connected to its tragedy, I felt a responsibil- 
ity to counter the stereotyping and one-dimensional imaging 
that was prevalent. 


۳ب ARKA — —M—MM‏ س 


The Forgotten (2009) 
Acrylic on canvas 


My interest and research in the rich cultural heritage of Iraq, 
coupled with the musical environment I was surrounded by in 
Montreal, were foundational. I aimed to subvert media propa- 
ganda by replacing weapons of violence with objects of culture, 
creating counter-imagery. Warchestra's goal was to redefine, 
reimagine, and reinvent the war in Iraq through art. It became 
a collaborative effort with hip-hop artist The Narcicyst and a 
handful of other inspiring musicians and poets. We created a 
soundtrack to each painting, transporting the viewer/listener 
to a reimagined space of image and sound. 

As an artist and an Iraqi in the diaspora, it was really intense. 
I spent so much creative energy meditating on the destructive 
nature of violence, politics, and war. In the process of transform- 
ing the concept from war to one of empowerment, I became 
creatively and mentally drained. 
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Violins and Bases (2009) 
Acrylic and mixed media on canvas 


In Flight, your second major body of work, you add the 
realms of photography and type. Why the change? What 
were you able to communicate through this form as opposed 
to paint and collage? 

After Warchestra I needed to unlearn my artistic process, 
which had become unhealthy. I wanted to feel inspired again, 
after years of focusing on war. So I quit my job, closed my 
studio, and decided to travel for six months, beginning with an 
artist residency in Palestine with Al-Mahatta Gallery before a 
journey that led me to nine countries. 

So my work had to become mobile. I went back to my roots 
as a graphic artist in order to create with limited resources, 
collaborating with my sister Tamara whose photographs have 
always been a source of inspiration. Although I find graphic art 
to be less challenging than the physical act of painting, digital 
collage can be just as rewarding. It was the perfect medium for 
me during the transitional period of healing, travel, and new 


collaborations. 
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In Flight, you visited many places outside Iraq, the exclusive 
locale of your previous work. What are the connections in 
your mind between Iraq and Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt? 

I was actually very hurt about Iraq throughout the production 
of the Flight series. I felt let down by my country. My last visit 
to Baghdad was very difficult. I experienced one of the most 
intense bombings of 2009 on December 8. After that day, I felt 
disdain toward Iraq — the fear, violence, tragedy, and trauma 
so abundant there manifested within me. 

What hurt the most was that I felt that my people had given 
up, normalized the abnormal and hardened to its realities. 
I felt I didn't belong there. I felt rejected and judged by my 
people. This caused a deep conflict for me, both in terms of 
identity and artistic process, since my art was centred on Iraq 
for many years. The Flight series helped heal that internal 
conflict, and I spread my reach toward other countries and 
places touched by daily injustices similar to those in Iraq. 
Suffering is indiscriminate, and healing should be as well. It 


wasn't about making political references anymore, but rather 
about the human condition of rising above hardship, especially 
in light of the events of the so-called Arab Spring. 


The Arab Winter was a Montreal-based collaborative 
project responding to the Arab Spring. Why did you call it 
the Arab Winter, and why Montreal? 

When the opportunity to curate a show in Montreal came 
up in 2011, The Narcicyst, eL Seed, Tunisian calligrapher 
Karim Jabbari, and I started brainstorming for a concept that 
referenced all of our work and identities. We all had a foot in 
Montreal and a foot in our homelands, and we were all directly 
touched by political events before and after the Arab Spring. 

More than anything else, we were all critical thinkers with a 
degree of hesitation regarding the celebratory representation 
of the Arab Spring. As exciting as it was, we didn't buy into the 
hype. Hence the title, coupled with a tongue-in-cheek nod to 
the brutal Montreal winter. 


Is there an ideal audience for all your works? Do you want 
a particular group of people, age, mindset, or background 
to be exposed to your work? Does the audience factor into 
your work at all? 

Audience is possibly the most important factor ۱ consider 
when I create. The duality of my identity as a blend of both East 
and West sensitizes me to both societies and communities. I am 
fully aware of that responsibility because even visual language 
can be misinterpreted. For example, this spring, my work will 
be included in a group exhibition of female Iraqi artists at the 
National Veterans Art Museum in Chicago. 

I was very apprehensive at first and had to carefully consider 
the circumstances, statements, and context around the exhibit 
before I agreed. Luckily, I trust the curator and know that she 
is very cautious about how easily the exhibit can be used to 
normalize the complex, loaded, and imbalanced relationship 
between the U.S. military and Iraq. The fact is, if our voice 
as Iraqi women is not included in the context of the veterans 
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museum, it perpetuates the omis- 
sion of the Iraqi voice in discourse 
about the war and occupation of 
Iraq. And we are neither quiet nor 
soft-spoken with our art. 

I want people who've on 
encountered Iraqis through war 
and occupation exposed to my 
work. Simultaneously, I also want 
Arabs who never consider sharing 
their stories through art exposed to 
my work. To teach and to share. To 


change perspectives. © 


This interview is adapted and 
abridged from Ahmed Habib's 
extended interview at the webzine 
shakomakoNET. 


Rise 

Coroplast cut-out 

Rumanna (Grenade) (2011) 
Acrylic and mixed media on canvas 
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Over Baghdad (Maktoob) (2011) 
Digital collage 


| CREATING A 
NEW UNION! 


newunionprojectca CANADA ACEP 
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ij | Noah P. Evanchuk* 


Barristers & Solicitor 


Criminal Defence 
Drug Defence 

Real Estate Law 
Health Care Directives 
Powers of Attorney 
Wills & Estates 


noah@evanchuklaw.ca 


* Rabble-Rouser * Libertine * Progressive ۶ Feminist 


er * Proud Briarpatch Supporter 


100 - 2184 12th Ave, REGINA SK S4P OM5 


525-8136 


For Many, Bill 85 Will Eliminate: 
Weekends, Statutory Holidays, Overtime 
Pay, 8-Hour Work Days, and More... 


G (u SK FedLabour <e M SK FedLabour f 
KNOwBill85 
www.sfl.sk.ca/ knowbill85 
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Reclaiming Ourselves by Name 


Text and maps by Biidewe'anikwetok ndizhnikaaz, Mi'ingun ndodem (Christi Belcourt) 


irst Nations, Ojibwa, Blackfoot, 
| Aboriginal, Treaty, Half- 

breed, Cree, Status Indian. These 
are all familiar English words, but none of 
them are the names by which we, the vari- 
ous Indigenous Peoples, called ourselves 
in our own languages. 

How many Canadians have heard 
these names: Nehiyaw, Nehiyawak, 
Otipemisiwak, and Apeetogosan? These 
are who I am because these are the 
names my grandparents used. Even 
“Métis” is not the name people called 
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themselves in Manitou Sakhahigan, the 
community in which my dad, Tony, was 
born and raised. And even that place is 
primarily known by its English/French 
name "Lac Ste. Anne.” 

Place names are a complex issue in 
Canada. Some argue that Canada reflects 
its Indigenous roots in many place names 
derived from Indigenous languages, even 
though the origins and meanings of those 
names have been erased in the history 
that Canadians tell each other. Toronto is 
a case in point. 


Good Land (detail view) 
Acrylic and ink on canvas 


Most Canadians are quite comfort- 
able with, and even comforted by, the 
Indigenous origins of the names of the 
places they call home. But only to a point. 
The names must remain vague — empty 
references — rather than carry the burden 
of Canada's colonial history and the 
erasure of Indigenous ownership of lands. 

Too many Canadians have a quaint 
notion that Canada was founded by the 
English and French, with the contribu- 
tions of Indigenous Peoples little more 
than a few names like "Manitoba" and 
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some help in the War of 1812. Regardless, 
for those with knowledge deeper than 
a puddle, the renaming of lakes, rivers, 
and lands by the settler state is widely 
recognized as a colonialist tool used 
extensively throughout North, Central, 
and South America. 

As the famed University of California 
Berkeley geographer Bernard 
Nietschmann put it, “More Indigenous 
territory has been claimed by maps than 
by guns. And more Indigenous territory 
can be reclaimed and defended by maps 
than by guns.” 

Whether inten- 
tional or not, the 
effect of colonial 
place names on the 
Canadian psyche 
has been to perpetuate the myth that 
there were vast empty territories, what 
Europeans called terra nullius, avail 
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"More Indigenous territory 
has been claimed by 
maps than by guns." 


able for the taking. Equally damaging is 
the belief that Indigenous Peoples were 
immigrants to North America, like the 
Europeans after them, and therefore 
Indigenous ownership over the lands was 
somehow only temporary until Europeans 
arrived. These colonial myths remain at the 
heart of ongoing conflicts over land today. 

The educational system has failed 
Canadians as much as it has failed 
Indigenous Peoples, for the history 
Canadians tell each other about Canada 
is not the history Indigenous people share 
with each other 
about this land. 
Canadian 


tory, as written by 


his- 


Canadians, is so 
incomplete and 
devoid of Indigenous history and knowl 
edge it leads many Indigenous people to 


believe Canadians are, well, dumb. Not 


E nooxwin Kaase-Snok.‏ ام 
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dumb generally, just behind the curve 
when it comes to Indigenous issues and 
history and being able to discuss credible 
paths forward. I recognize, however, this 
is often through no fault of individuals 
themselves. How can we expect Canadians 


to know what they aren't taught? 


Renaming the person 
his winter, CBC reported on the story 
ofa girl in Iceland who is listed simply 
as "girl" on her birth certificate. It seems 
the name her parents chose does not 
conform to the 1,800-odd pre-approved 
legal names for girls in Iceland. An online 
poll asked Canadians if they agreed with 
Iceland's "official name list." Not surpris 
ingly, about 60 per cent disagreed 
My partner is Anishinaabe. Like so 
many Indigenous people, his Anishinaabe 
name is not the name on his birth certifi 


cate. He is currently trying to get his name 
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Mnidoo Mnissing (detail view) 
Acrylic on canvas 
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changed to his great-grandfather's name, 
which was Waabshkiiogin (pronounced 
Waab-shkee-o-gun meaning "white 
feather"). One name. Not a first and last 
name. All one name. 

Perhaps his great-grandfather did have 
other names, but the name that stuck as 
the family name became "White" because, 
as the story goes, Waabshkiiogin was the 
name he had at the time people were regis- 
tered in Treaty 3 territory. All names were 
listed in English, and the translator, not 
fluent in Anishinaabemowin, shortened 
it to "White" on the official record. 

According to Aboriginal Affairs 
and Northern Development Canada 
(AANDC), "As early as 1850, the colonial 
government in British North America 
began to keep and maintain records to 
identify individual Indians and the bands 
to which they belonged. These records 
helped agents of the Crown to determine 
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which people were eligible for treaty and 
interest benefits under specific treaties.’ 
In 1951, those lists officially became the 
Indian Register. 

Department documents further state: 
"Under the /ndian Act, the Registrar — an 
employee of AANDC - is the sole author- 
ity for determining which names will 


My own attempts at 
reclaiming are done 


one name and one 
word at a time. 


be added, deleted, or omitted from the 
Register" So while registration for "Indians" 
is done in Ottawa, legal name changes are 
the jurisdiction of the provinces. 

In Ontario, this happens in Thunder Bay. 
We've learned that a legal name in Canada 


A Work in Progress (detail view) 
Acrylic and map residue on canvas 


must contain a "first and last name.” 
Consequently, my partner's attempt to 
reclaim a family name like Waabshkiiogin 
and return to his community' traditional 
forms of naming, with no separate last 
names, is outlawed in Canada. Suddenly 
Iceland's strange naming policies don't 
seem so foreign. 

How can we as Indigenous Peoples 
begin to reclaim our own names and 
discard our colonial past if our names 
are not even legally possible, if they must 
conform to Eurocentric norms of naming 
and identity? 

My own attempts at reclaiming are 
done one name and one word at a 
time. One by one, I am trying to learn 
the original names of places around me 
and speak their names out into words. 
I am awakening into sounds and songs 
my respect for the places of my ancestors 
and the sacred ground I walk on. © 
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A Voice for the Grasslands 


Grasslands ecosystems are under threat globally. With less than 20 per cent of Saskatchewan's 
prairie lands remaining, the provincial and federal governments are attempting to privatize the 
public pastures established in the 1930s by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (PFRA). 
Ex-oil-industry contractor and inveterate grasslands lover Laura Stewart is our personal guide 
through a vibrant ecosystem, revealing the global, and colonial, stakes of grasslands health - and 
the growing movement rising to its defence. 
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covered hilltop overlooking miles 

of remnant prairie, as I churned 
inside with all the things I might say for 
that prairie, the raven came to see me. I 
laughed and let it all be. Two days later, 
with the courage and contrary confidence 
of that big black bird, 1 took my place 
at the microphone for my first radio 
interview, speaking for the new group 
Public Pastures - Public Interest about the 
uncertain future of the grasslands known 
as the PFRA community pastures. Later 
that same day, I stepped onto the stage 
at a teach-in to premiere a song in sup- 
port of Idle No More. The cautious field 
researcher had come in from the pasture 
and found her voice. 


I: was the end of January. On a snow- 


I was mostly unknown, but in the 
struggle to protect our last great public 
grasslands, I had a peculiar advantage: 
I could speak openly. Representatives 
of conservation organizations are nerv- 
ous about their government funding or 
charitable status while government staff 
must defer to spokespeople. 

I'm an environmental consultant, a 
contractor. When I tell people about 
my work, they often assume that I work 
for the government, but more often it is 
an oil company paying for my objective 
professional view. I do my best to report 
what lies in the path of a drilling project 
and rely on civil servants to hear and act. 

I have spent many long days through 
many summers in PFRA pastures with my 
nose down in the grass, listing scientific 


In the struggle to protect 
our last great public 
grasslands, | had a 

peculiar advantage: 

I could speak openly. 

names of species and estimating what per 
cent each species contributes to the total 
plant cover. Where travellers on the Trans- 
Canada Highway get glimpses of native 
prairie in southwestern Saskatchewan, 


they may think it looks like “just grass,’ 
if they even notice the difference from 


the endless cropland farther east. But as 
I bend over a one-metre square quadrat, 
my list will often run to around 20 species, 
including half a dozen different grasses 
and grass-like sedges. 

As I lay out new quadrats spaced across 
the 100-metre width of a proposed oil well 
site, my lists will shift with subtle changes in 
the slope of the land, soil moisture, chem- 
istry, texture, old disturbances, and other 
interwoven elements. If corporate budgets 
and regulatory backbone allow some repeat 
visits through the summer, new species will 
appear while others fade, and my lists will 
shift again. A total list for a single well site 
may run close to 100 species. 

My first such assignment in a PFRA 
pasture was 15 years ago. So powerful and 
overwhelming was that meeting with vast- 
ness and vibrant prairie life that the sensa- 


Farms on lighter, more 
vulnerable soils collapsed, 
their base of existence 
literally blowing away. 


tions come back to meat once. ] relive, too, 
the immensity of my task and feel again the 
weight of responsibility, ill-prepared as 1 
was. Yet I know that my inexperience was 
fairly typical. What startles me, looking 
back, is how that particular land I was 
sent to see is representative of the overall 
PFRA project. 

The first morning, I met an archeo- 
logical team that was checking the same 
drilling sites, noting the locations of 
teepee rings and cutting little square 
pits in the sod to sift for artifacts. Back 
then, it didn’t occur to me to wonder, as 
I do now, whether anybody was asking 
how contemporary First Nations people 
use this land and how their hunting and 
medicine gathering would be affected by 
the new oil wells. 

We climbed through a fence and walked 
through alfalfa and crested wheat grass 
- tame forage plants introduced from 
Eurasia. In their shadows, I noticed the 
silvery leaves of scarlet mallow and other 
native plants, showing that cultivation 
was brief in this particular field before 


it was seeded to tame hay. In hindsight, 
I can guess that this field was part of a 
homestead in the early 1900s before the 
devastating drought of the '30s revealed 
the folly of land settlement policies that 
treated the prairies as a uniform expanse 
of cropland-to-be. As the drought dragged 
on, farms on lighter, more vulnerable soils 
collapsed, their base of existence literally 
blowing away. Many families simply 
abandoned their homesteads; others clung 
on until the government stepped in to 
resettle them and begin restoring the land 
to permanent grass cover. 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Administration was formed in 1935 to 
manage the project. Soon the PFRA 
developed its community pasture pro- 
gram, which combined large tracts of 
yet-unbroken grassland with adjacent 
rehabilitated cropland to form federally 
managed pastures. The government did 
not get into the cattle business, however, 
except to provide bulls. The cows came 
from local farmers, known as patrons, who 
paid grazing fees for access to the land. 

Some six decades later, the field we 
walked in was lush with early summer 
hay growth. A short-eared owl burst out 
of the greenery at our feet, leaving us with 
her nest of eggs. It wasn't native grass, but 
this taller, thicker cover was important 
habitat, especially in combination with 
nearby prairie. 


Richness of the commons 

n tame hay, my species lists are much 
ee than in a vigorously healthy 
prairie. Even in a field like this one where 
substantial native vegetation survived or 
returned, the biodiversity is a small fraction 
of its former richness. The soil is different, 
too; water soaks in less, producing higher 
run-off from thaws and storms and reduc- 
ing the clean subsurface flows that feed 
creeks and rivers through the summer. Root 
volumes are much smaller, soil microbes are 
reduced, and staggering amounts of carbon 
have been lost to the atmosphere. 

I found my second site in a low flat plain 
dotted with sparse grass and greasewood. 
Native grassland varies tremendously 
within itself across different landscape 
features and along climatic gradients 
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such as that found from Saskatchewan's 
dry southwest to the forest fringe. The 
62 PFRA pastures in the province are 
beautifully distributed to capture this 
variation. They offer a wide range of 
habitat conditions and provide reserves 
of locally adapted wild pollinators and 
beneficial predators to spread into sur- 
rounding cropland. Private pasture land 
can offer the same benefits, but there is 


another variation within native grassland 
to consider here: it varies in health. 
When grassland is badly over- or 
under-grazed, there are losses in ecologi- 
cal services, including biodiversity, water 
holding capacity, and carbon storage. 
Diego Steinaker at the University of 
Regina calculates that if the excellent 
grassland management techniques of 
the PFRA could be applied to unhealthy 
grasslands across the Canadian prairies, 
carbon storage would increase by 13 mil- 
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lion tonnes, dwarfing the results of highly 
publicized and expensive projects to store 
carbon by injecting carbon dioxide into 
rock formations deep underground. 


Grassland realities 
ess than 50 per cent of Canadian range- 
lands are considered healthy. Much 
of the healthiest land is in PFRA pastures, 
a testament to the success of a program 


mg 


that is studied by governments around the 
world. The PFRA is an unparalleled model 
for recovering and maintaining grassland 
health for broad public benefits while still 
providing for private economic activity 
through cattle production. In recent years, 
the PFRA has offered extension services to 
help private landowners adopt the innova- 
tive practices developed on its own com- 
munity pastures. Yet with the omnibus 
budget Bill C-38 of April 2012, the federal 
government announced that the PFRA 


had finished its work of land rehabilitation 
and the program would be phased out. The 
Saskatchewan government, faced with 
taking over the management of 1.6 million 
acres of pasture, appointed a committee of 
rural and cattle industry leaders to study 
the issue and propose a plan. 

Stunned by these developments, those 
of us fortunate enough to have spent time 
in the pastures and fallen in love with 


Photograph: Laura Stewart 


this incomparable landscape waited for 
common sense to surface and wisdom to 
prevail. In August, we were stunned again. 
Saskatchewan announced that it would sell 
each pasture at "market value" to a "patron 
group.’ From that day to this, the province 
has insisted at every opportunity that our 
farmers and ranchers are "excellent stew- 
ards.’ Certainly there are some who live up 
to this description. However, the uneven 
health of the land itself tells another story: 
management practices vary. 


Grassland health suffers from relentless 
realities: falling cattle prices whenever 
drought dictates that animals be sold; time 
demands on mixed farmers who are jug- 
gling pasture management responsibilities 
with cropland seeding and harvest; and 
sometimes, the attitude that it is “just 
grass.’ It takes only one careless landowner 
in a long series of dedicated stewards to 
do irreparable damage to the grassland, 
even if they don't go so far as to plow it 
up. Public ownership and management 
of the land provide stable oversight and 


You might imagine it 
as empty, but that's 
not how it feels: it feels 
huge, and present. 


resources, information sharing, a mandate 
to serve the broader public interest, and an 
opportunity for all of us — the public — to 
intervene when needed, to protect a small 
fraction of our once vast native prairies for 
the long term. 

Out in the greasewood, I found a 
crossing over a long straight ditch, part 
of a water control project operated by 
the PFRA. In addition to community 
pastures, the agency developed reservoirs 
and irrigation projects, provided technical 
and financial assistance for smaller water 
projects such as livestock watering dams 
or dugouts on private land, and operated 
a tree nursery and shelterbelt program 
to help farmers establish windbreaks 
across erosion-prone fields and around 
farmyards. All these programs are being 
dismantled. Each one is important to 
prairie agriculture and rural communities, 
but the loss of the community pasture 
program also has global implications. 

When I finished in the greasewood flat, 
it was growing dusk. The next morning, I 
followed a trail — just two wheel tracks in 
the grass — deep into upland prairie. Soon 
I was out of sight of any road or building; 
only the trails and the oil wells and the 
stakes for one more drilling site inter- 
rupted the sweep of grass and sky. This 

was the heart of the community pasture, 
one of the last large remnants of native 


prairie in this country. You might imagine 
it as empty, but that's not how it feels: 
instead it feels huge, and present. Drifts 
of wildflowers claim patches of suitable 
soil; more subtle shadings of grasses and 
shrubs whisper the histories of slope and 
moisture, of snowdrifts and bison trails. 
Birds sing from stones or from unsteady 
perches atop the taller plant stalks. AII 
this I noticed as I sketched the topography 
of the site and started into my quadrats. 
Still, it was some time before I gave my 
attention to another sound behind it all, 
a sound so steady and gentle that I might 
have missed it had it not been for one 
peculiar quality. How could that beauti- 
ful trill keep falling, falling, endlessly 
descending in pitch? 

When I described the sound to my 
supervisor back in the city, he knew imme- 
diately what I was hearing: Sprague's pip- 
its, singing so high in the sky that I could 
not see them, and so many of them that 
each descending trill blended seamlessly 
into another. I grew up on a farm in native 
prairie, but I had never heard anything like 
that. The private pastures back home were 
too small, or not as healthy, even though 
my parents love their land so fiercely that 
they donated a conservation easement on 
it — the first one in the entire province. 


Global responsibility 


rairie land is an endangered ecosystem. 

In Saskatchewan, less than 20 per 
cent of it remains, and much of that is in 
small fragments or degraded or both. The 
PFRA pas- 
ture lands are 
so crucial for 
the survival 
of grassland 
and its inhabitants that they are included 
in Saskatchewan's Representative Areas 
Network, which in turn is part of our com- 
mitment to protect natural landscapes 
under international agreements. This is a 
global responsibility. 

Yet the provincial government has 
proposed selling off the land, assuring 
concerned citizens that any natural 
grassland sold would be protected with 
“no-break, no-drain conservation ease- 
ments.’ This simplistic measure gives no 


recognition to the active management 
role of the PFRA. Prairie cannot thrive 
untouched, without the ancient forces of 
wildfires and freely moving bison herds 

to give cycles of cleansing and rest. Cattle 

grazing offers a substitute, but its applica- 

tion is both science and art. 

One day I worked in a light rain. A pas- 
ture rider startled me, appearing suddenly 
over a nearby ridge. He wanted to know 
what I was doing, but mostly he wanted 
my yellow rainsuit put away. I was spook- 
ing the cattle. Cows are already nervous at 
thesight ofa person on foot, but the bright 
suit was too much. I wished I had a long 
oilcloth coat like that rider. I've forgotten 
whether I got soaked or quit for the day, 
but I remember the man's frustration 
about the broken fence where a cow had 
bolted, beyond my view. I wonder what 
plans were interrupted — perhaps treating 
sick animals, noting grass conditions to 
judge when to move a herd to a new pad- 
dock, riding over to check on the spread 
of an invasive plant, or stopping by an oil 
drilling site to make sure the vehicles were 
not leaving ruts in the rain-softened soil. 

After that first assignment, I continued 
to work in oil fields, mostly in native prai- 
rie, telling myself I was helping to protect 
it, but slowly becoming more and more 
convinced: all I was doing was helping the 
oil companies get their projects approved. 
By the spring of 2012, watching new access 
roads stretching and branching through 
another PFRA pasture, I had seen enough. 
Surely with so little native prairie left, 


Prairie grassland is an endangered ecosystem. 
In Saskatchewan, less than 2096 of it remains. 


we could set aside these lands as Crown 
mineral reserves and not even dent our 
oil production. 

Then came the federal announcement. 
Instead of halting the sprawl of roads and 
pipelines, the government was eliminat- 
ing the agency that worked on the front 
line to minimize their damage. As the 
province moved to off-load the problem 
onto patrons, a small group of citizens 
turned to Trevor Herriot, whose lone 
voice as a grassland naturalist, author, 
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Sage Grouse. 
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and blogger had been calling out for 
action. Together this group organized a 
lecture and forum in late November 2012 
in Regina. At the end of the day, a dozen 
of us signed onto a steering committee 
for further action in concert with other 
groups. The forum included presenta- 
tions from the First Nations Sustainable 
Land Management Joint Venture on their 
proposal to take over the management 
of the pastures for both conservation 
purposes and economic opportunities, 
and from a farmer organizing a January 
meeting which was to establish the 
Community Pasture Patrons Association 
of Saskatchewan. This group immedi- 
ately called on the government to delay 
the transfer of the first 10 pastures. 


Public Pastures - Public Interest 


trangely absent from the November 

forum was any representation from 
the Prairie Conservation Action Plan. 
Strange, that is, until you consider that it 
is an umbrella organization of government 
agencies and NGOs. Again and again, 
the organizations most concerned with 
prairie conservation have backed away 
from any public statement, citing conflicts 
of interest or too many board members 
abstaining from votes. The trend began 


to shift in March when a second forum 
in Saskatoon drew over 100 participants 
and produced a rough list of principles for 


Grassland creatures are 
only voiceless when 
we drown them out. 


the transition of the pastures, emphasiz- 
ing ongoing public ownership, livestock 
grazing, and professional management to 
protect the natural and cultural heritage 
of these lands. Subsequent work by Public 
Pastures - Public Interest produced a 
vision document that has since been 
endorsed by over 40 conservation groups 
across North America. Still, some key 
groups could not clear the way for their 
own membership's support to be heard 
through the filters of their conflicted 
boards. 

Public Pastures - Public Interest 
remains a loose-knit organization with 
diverse member initiatives in partnership 
with other networks. Working with the 
Saskatchewan Justice Institute and fac- 
ulty members at the University of Regina, 
I helped organize a film screening and 


Grazing Bison in Grasslands National Park. 


panel presentation about the pastures in 
early April. Speaking on the panel, a First 
Nations Elder startled me with his critical 
view of cattle grazing, saying the cows 
trample graves and introduce toxic sub- 
stances to the grasslands from inoculants 
and feed additives, rendering traditional 
medicinal plants unusable. Another First 
Nations person in the audience objected 
to the film's attention to the demise of the 
bison, neglecting to cover the devastation 
of the people for whom the prairie was 
home. Instead of a lonely hero speaking 
for the land, I was once again a humbled 
student. 

A panellist drew attention to the "voice- 
less creatures” of the grasslands shown in 
the film. They are voiceless only when we 
drown them out. I meet them on my walks 
and am often astonished by their symbolic 
connection to whatever is troubling my 
mind. Ravens and moose have encouraged 
me to be bold and contrary. A grouse, 
the spiral dancer, suggested that I look 
not only outward but within. Only once 
this season have I heard house sparrows. 
That day I was to help host an Aboriginal 
storytelling event at our local library, and 
these non-native birds with their harsh 
voices reminded me: hush, listen; you are 
still one of the noisy newcomers. © 
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Do you remember waking up in the middle of that boulevard, 
in that northern Saskatchewan city? 


Leaves stuck to your face, 
the broken twigs of Dogwood in your hair, 


the smell of shit and piss 
clinging to you 
like black mould. 


Do you remember falling, 
falling first 
on your knees and then crawling, 


trying to get to wherever it was you were trying to go? 


Do you remember falling asleep, 
the image of your mother’s face 
staring down at you? 


Poverty is the natural condition of our souls. 


She came from another place, not so different, 
a broken, falling, sleeping land, 
800 miles north of what people call civilization. 


Someone asked, 
whatever happened to the blues? 


Nothing ever happened to the blues, 
they simply packed their bags 
and moved north. 


They moved into every Indian bar in Canada. | 
They moved into The Imperial in downtown Winnipeg, 


where your mother sold her dark skin, 
her almond eyes, | 
her Mediterranean looks. 


The river where you went down to pray 
is the same river where you threw your hooks, 


sometimes behind your head, sometimes into the trees on the far bank— 
you were just learning how to throw a lure. 


Sometimes it was red, striped with white, sometimes white striped with red. 
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DEA long-bodied, predatory, not much more 
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this out of your tackle box 
he leader at the end of your line, 


than a pointed snout and barbed mouth, 


its slow, long white belly 
dragged across the river bottom 


the river's silt-middle-of-the-continent back, 
the back it turned on every drop of rain that fed its hunger, 


the back it turned on those sand hills 
wanting to be cliffs. 


One day the river decided to sleep that way, 
with its hips turned, slowly gnawing its way into the land, 


first this way, then that. 


This past autumn the cone-flowers 
dropped their petals like flames. 


This afternoon you heard a Merlin, 
you didn't see the bird, 


but immediately you knew 
it wasn't supposed to be here, 
not at this time of year. 


There was only one. 
no mate to accompany it. 


How does a person understand anything 
Before they translate the noun into a verb— 


language to language? 


Though the geese have left, 
the chickadees are still here. 


The large birds have left. 
The small, inelegant, almost-infinitesimal-beneath-the-prairie-sky birds 


are still here, 
with their tiny hungers that mean everything. 


both inexplicable. 
What you are left with is the question of what you will do. 


Pine Siskins, those finches, disappear 
as soon as they appear. 


A notoriously gregarious bird. 
Nomadic. 
Peripatetic. 
Their nests at the broken ends of Spruce branches 
this loose nest made of hair, feathers, seed-fluff. 
The one thing you have never been able to see is yourself. 
Everywhere you turn your eyes 
there is an absence, 


there is no you. 


Perhaps this is why you developed an affection for looking at the world, 
but where is that Merlin? 


At some point, whether you turn your eyes in this direction or that 
you have to eat your own bones. 


I will lay my body down 
in sand or in snow 
for every army to trample upon. 
You hear a voice 
then the vision, 


the feathered bodies arrive. 


Esotericism and hermeneutics, 
forever melded. 


I wish I could tell this to my mother. 


Genealogy is a record of where you have come from 
and what you haven't done for yourself— 


you haven't washed your body for three weeks— 
take it to the river. 


It doesn't matter which river— 


What are the four directions? 
c SPE 1 North, South, East, West? 


Spin on your heel. 


When there are no buffalo left, 
the people leave— 


they pack their deer-hide bags, 
take down the pine-poles that held the skin 
through those long winter nights 


stars that never asked permission to be here— 


then they gather their children around them, 


and the dogs, 
there are always the dogs, 


and then they leave, 
knowing everything they leave behind won't save them. 


Your mother’s mouth opens in the darkness 
perhaps a star falls down her throat. 


What will be 
is not what you think 
and nothing you would recognize. 


Once upon a time— 
let’s invoke that beginning 
because invocations matter. 


Everytime, it’s locating the correct register 
by which a human voice finds a way to begin a story. 


She tells you 
I drew your body from water, 
I stood beside the dusty road, 
I sold my body to feed you— 
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or generations, we've relied 
F: Saskatchewan's fire tower 
observers to keep a watchful eye 
out for northern wildfires. 


But government is 
putting the safety 
of families, homes 
and communities at risk by 
replacing these dedicated 


and skilled workers with 
unproven camera technology. 


Help protect 
the fire tower 
observers 
UM who help 

į O protect us. 


visit IfYouLoveSaskatchewan.ca 
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Erik Ruin 
Dead Souls (2012) 
Five colour screenprint with spraypaint 
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Printmaking Radicalism 


With the Justseeds Artists’? Cooperative 
By Briarpatch Staff 


Justseeds Artists’ Cooperative is a continental network of artists committed to mak- 
ing print and design that reflects, builds, and sustains the aspirations of radical social 
movements. With two dozen artists from the U.S., Canada, and Mexico, Justseeds is 


a worker-owned co-op where the sensibilities of individual artists coalesce in shared 
objectives. 


Justseeds artists produce collective portfolios, contribute graphics to grassroots strug- 
gles, work collaboratively both in and out of the co-op, build large installations in 
galleries, and wheat-paste in the streets — all while offering each other daily support as 
allies and friends. Justseeds artists Erik Ruin and Meredith Stern spoke with Briarpatch 
about aesthetics and politics, empathy and influence. 


What was the place or role of art during your childhood? 
Erik Ruin: I didn't grow up in a particularly creative house- 
hold, though my father did dabble in poetry and was a big 
record collector. Every so often, he would enlist us kids to re- 
alphabetize all the stray records. As we sorted them into stacks, 
I would demand to hear the ones with more intriguing-looking 
covers. This introduced me to some great music like Pharoah 
Sanders, the MC5, and the Velvet Underground — and I think 
taught me about the relationship between form and content. 
I often visited the Detroit Institute of Arts growing up in the 
Detroit area. There are a few pieces that really struck/stuck 
with me, but most especially Diego Rivera's Detroit Industry 
Murals. These massive scenes of collective labour, with their 
allegorical shadings, and the sheer busyness of the whole thing, 
are very inspiring. In particular, the complicated schema of 
his composition, working with the existing structure of the 
courtyard to create a series of tableaux that are in dialogue 


with each other to create what I think of as a "juxtapositional 
narrative" — something I find myself referring to time and 
time again. 


What led you to anarchist politics? 

ER: I've always had a knee-jerk anti-authoritarianism that I've 
never fully grown out of (thank god). When I first encountered 
anarchism, it made immediate intuitive sense to me, primarily as 
a way of interrogating all the ways hierarchy and power operate 
in a given system/situation — and as a means to dismantle them. 
I believe my first exposure to "serious" anarchism was read- 
ing Living My Life by Emma Goldman. I started considering 
myself an anarchist in a self-consciously anachronistic, nerdy 
teenager way. 

Later, through a listing in the back of (Dis)Connection 
magazine, I discovered the Trumbullplex, an anarchist housing 
collective in Detroit, which I moved into a year later. 
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Erik Ruin 
Tahrir Square (2012) 
Silkscreen 


^| feel an empathic connection to the 
figures in my work as | create them. As 
| draw their faces, | imagine their life 
and struggles and speculate on their 
relationship to the figures around them. 
Sometimes | fall a little in love with them. 
Sometimes they fall in love with each other." 


I wax and wane in terms of my connection to or disillusionment 
with the anarchist scene, and having an ideological label to 
assign myself feels a lot less crucial to me as I get older. But the 
anarchist framework still makes the most sense to me. 


Much of your work involves a laborious process of etching, 
scratching, and paper cutting. Can you say a little about 
your methods, materials, and why — aside from the stunning 
results — these methods are compelling for you? 

ER: I am a real maximalist in terms of process. The more, 
the better. To paraphrase a friend of mine, sure I could use a 
computer instead of doing things by hand, but why would I want 
to spend less time thinking? 

The majority of my print work involves at least one of two 
processes: either drawing out and then cutting images from 
paper with an X-Acto knife, or else an elaborate adaptation of 
scratchboard technique wherein I make a rough pencil drawing, 
lay a sheet of acetate over it, cover that in a messy ink drawing, 
then hatch that out, adding details and texture and refining 
lines. I usually go back and forth between these last two steps, 
revising and rethinking the imagery as it takes form. This is my 
favourite part. 

These paper cuts or painted acetates are then used directly to 
expose silkscreens for printing, in lieu of the more customary 
photo transparency. 

I like this process because I like to work hard. I like to 
make things complicated/make complicated things because 
the world is such a complex and overwhelming place and 
the challenges we face are so deeply entangled with one 

another and seem, to me, to require a complex exploration 


and response. 


I'm struck by a profound degree of empathy in your render- 
ing of human figures, often in scenes of collective struggle 
or upheaval. How do your time-intensive methods factor 
in the emotional stakes of your prints? 

ER: I feel like this question really hits the nail on the head in 
terms of what I aim for with my work. I think of my work as an 
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extension ofa long chain of empathy that begins with me as art- 
ist and first viewer. I feel an empathic connection to the figures 
in my work as I create them. As I draw their faces, I imagine 
their life and struggles and speculate on their relationship to 
the figures around them. Sometimes | fall a little in love with 
them. Sometimes they fall in love with each other. 

My hope is that viewers who encounter the work will also 
share an empathetic response to the figures in my work and 
that this will expand their capacity for responding to people 


"Sure | could use a computer instead of 
doing things by hand, but why would 
I want to spend less time thinking?" 


in a more deeply empathetic way. I feel like experiencing care 
for and connectedness with other human beings is a crucial 
beginning and through-line to creating social change. It is also 
something I personally struggle with, so I guess it provides me 
with some choice opportunities to conflate the personal with 


the political. 


In addition to printmaking, you're a performance artist who 
does shadow puppetry in collaboration with musicians. 
What's the relation between these more experimental forms 
and your explicitly political work? 

ER: Well, there's a very direct relationship in terms of 
materials! Much of the performance work I do these days is 
improvisational collaborations with musicians: from free- 
improvising violinists, to punk bands, to choirs. In these 
performances, I use the cuts and films I make for prints as raw 
material, manipulating them on the glass of multiple overhead 
projectors. Images that once had more direct meanings bend 
and break into bits of light and dark and colour, and move and 
meet each other in unexpected ways. I love this work in that 
it is immensely personally liberating and allows me to focus in 
on pure beauty in a way I rarely allow myself. 
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Meredith Stern 
Our Bodies Our Rights 
Linoleum block print 
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Meredith, you work in several media (musical, linguistic, 
visual) and also draw on experiences in different alternative 
communities, ranging from the Quakers to DIY subcul- 
tures. How have those social settings affected your art and 
your politics? 

Meredith Stern: | was raised in a culturally Jewish household 
that honoured the importance of family and engagement in 
social justice work. My family was drawn to Quakerism and its 
belief in non-violence. I was incredibly inspired and influenced 
by the thriving community of international students at the 
Quaker boarding school I attended for high school. It was 
then that my two closest friends and I discovered the punk 
and DIY scene. It was the 1990s, and there was a really vibrant 
political punk scene in New York and Philly, and an amazing 
‘zine culture. 

Since then, I've been a part of several creative spaces that 
have attempted to build a supportive community, or chosen 
family, and also recognized the need to shift our entire society 
through broader grassroots organizing. Over the years, the 
power of imagery and culture has become very clear to me. 


Some of your work is explicitly political and some is not. 
Do you experience any tension between the desire to create 
art or beauty and the desire and need to protest and foster 
resistance? 

MS: I believe in order to create a more healthy society, 
we need to take care and find balance and love within 
ourselves. Anger and frustration are important emotions 
and can be strong forces toward improving our immediate 
circumstances, but I also think that working from a place of 
love and positivity can quickly and effectively draw people 
toward a movement and garner mass support. 

I think it's crucial for everyone, including social justice 
workers, to create spaces where we can feel joy and freedom 
to express ourselves. In order to create alternatives, we need to 
have places where we experiment, both mentally and physically, 
on what a liberated space might feel like. We need to both 
envision and build the world we want to live within. 


On one hand, there's an essentially romantic viewpoint 
that separates the realm of work or labour from creativity 
and art. At the same time, Madison Avenue and capitalist 
culture more broadly commodify and appropriate every 


- BA" 


Cat Self Portrait 

Linoleum block print collage 

domain of art in service to capitalism. How does the Just- 

seeds co-operative model challenge both the romanticand 
the capitalist ties to creativity? 

MS: I view all forms of skilled labour as forms ofart. Capitalism 
tends to strip the romance away from our work. Many of us 
work jobs where we aren't creatively or intellectually chal- 
lenged, and our boss or co-workers may dehumanize us. I 
see the beautiful blend of art and utility working in unison 
in everything from carpentry to gardening. In my vision of a 
functional and healthy society, we are all employed in various 
co-operatively run enterprises where we are the workers and 
the owners, doing work that gives us joy. In such a healthy 
society we aren't working more than 20 to 30 hours a week 
at these "jobs? We also spend our lives baking bread with our 
neighbours and sharing child care responsibilities with our 
friends. 

The Justseeds Artists' Cooperative is a collectively run 
venture, so we all share in the responsibilities and rewards 
of being in the group. It's empowering. And it's an honour 
to be able to work with people in this way. ۵ 
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very unhappy family is unhappy in 
E: own way, as Leo Tolstoy said. 
The family of Nalo Hopkinson’s 

latest novel, Sister Mine, is unhappy in a 
way particular to a black family of sassy 
demigods and headstrong humans. A 
complexly layered urban fantasy, Sister 
Mine explores the space between the 
spiritual and material, and the murky pool 
where these worlds bleed together. In this 
meeting of the divine and earthly, family 
dramas take on cosmic importance. So 
it is with Abby and Makeda, twin sisters, 
born conjoined and later separated, of 
a “celestial” father and a “claypicken” 
mother, who are sent on a treacherous 
mission to find and save their father’s soul. 
Exuding threatening mafia undertones, 
the “Family” are divine beings, spirits 
who lurk in the crevices of the visible 
world, shuttling souls between life and 
death, controlling natural forces, and 
imbuing certain places and people with 
magic, shine, or mojo. "Claypicken" is 
the demigod term for humans, who are 
considered little more than meat puppets 
by most celestials. Abby and Makeda’s 
mixed celestial-claypicken heritage is 
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Sister Mine 
By Nalo Hopkinson 


Reviewed by Lindsey Cornum 


complicated by the fact Abby seems the 
only sibling born with special powers. 

The power difference between the 
sisters is a source of endless bickering and 
deep-seated resentments, as is the sisters' 
very existence for the Family, who look 
down on celestial-claypicken couplings. In 
exploring the sisters' relationship to their 
heritage, Hopkinson also addresses the 
nature of mixed-race identity. Belonging 
to two different cultures often means 
navigating between different worlds, a 
metaphor that is quite literal for Makeda 
and Abby. 

Though both sisters struggle to find 
their place in the spirit and material 
world, Makeda in particular feels lost in 
her mixed identity because of her lack of 
powers. As we might imagine of a racist 
white family, demigods look down on 
their claypicken counterparts as beings 
meant only to serve and then be discarded. 
Raised around this kind of discrimina- 
tion, Makeda develops a self-deprecatory 
shield, calling herself a "crippled deity 
half-breed; while grasping at any connec- 
tions to mojo she can find within herself. 

When Abby continues to dodge the 


Claypicken Mojo and Mixed Identities 


Grand Central Publishing, 2013 


question of whether Makeda has mojo of 
her own, Makeda gripes, “Bloody Shinies 
were so closemouthed about their pretty, 
gleaming world... Evasion, misdirection, 
bait and switch; whatever carrot would 
distract my dull donkey brain and lead 
my clodhopping feet away from their 
golden paths" As somebody born on the 
wrong side of the mixed-race coupling, 
Makeda feels abandoned and hopelessly 
inferior. Her mortal status, like a racialized 
identity, derives not only from her lack 
of powers but her “donkey” body as well. 
Simultaneously, her connection to the 
celestials makes it difficult for Makeda to 
fit into the claypicken world. She lives in 
the borderlands, plagued by an ambiguity 
immediately relatable for anyone strug- 
gling to reconcile conflicting identities. 
In creating the jagged landscape 
Makeda traverses, Hopkinson draws from 
a deep well of Caribbean, American, and 
European stories. Not just a coming- 
of-age tale, Sister Mine also reflects the 
tradition of twin epics, and the creatures 
the twins meet come from tales of the 
American South as well as the Greek 
oral tradition. This kaleidoscopic cosmic 


narrative overlaps with the more generic 
coming-of-age story, just as the magical 
world of the celestials is grafted onto the 
urban setting of Toronto. The result is 
an intriguing hybrid of forms that show 
spirituality, culture, and language as fluid 
aspects of modern and traditional life. At 
one point, Makeda answers her cellphone 
from the spiritual plane where celestials 
dwell, blurring the boundary between 
modern and primordial realms. 

Perhaps more jarring than the iPhone 
in limbo, we learn Makeda and Abby are 
not just sisters but also past lovers. With 
celestials, and apparently their mixed-race 
offspring as well, it is common to keep it in 
the family. The fluidity of sexual and famil- 
ial connections speaks to a queer sexuality 
Hopkinson explores in contrast to the 
heteronormative nuclear family. While 
the lesbian sisters and descriptions of 
kissing cousins are a surprise, Hopkinson 
doesn't play up these relations for shock 
value. Though the family is certainly 
dysfunctional, they are not deviant. Again 
we find an ambiguity, between family and 
lover, which Hopkinson describes not as 
opposing but as twinned forces. 

If Sister Mine is most enjoyable for its 
ideas, the prose does not always match 
their daring and complexity. There is 
a perhaps unintentional conflation of 
Makeda's own awkwardness and the 
textual style. Dialogue sometimes feels 
like the work of contortionists stretching 
to make the scenario move. In the realm 
of the otherworldly, however, Hopkinson's 
words take on an extra shine. Makeda 
describes the transition between realms 
with visceral detail: "My body turned 
itself inside out, my skin rubbing against 
itself, my organs flopping to the outside 
to bobble like so many lumpy calabashes 
hanging by their stems from the trunk 
of their tree" This organic feeling pulses 
through the best parts of the book. Mojo 
may be an invisible essence, but it still 
relies on a messy tangle of human bodies 

to survive. It is in the murky meeting place 
of sky and earth where Hopkinson's most 
imaginative writing ignites. © 


Mature Thrash 


Failed States 
By Propagandhi 
Epitaph Records 


Reviewed by Steven Vineis 


s the patchwork denim "punx" 
grumble home and their “anar- 
cho/anti-” gestures fade, the 
need grows fora bolder, more considered 
call to arms. Though sabotage and rage 
are real manifestations of revolt, more 
valuable still is the call to rise day after 
day, to keep up a struggle without 
end. With Failed States Propagandhi 
continue restlessly beyond their early 
template, reaching a musical goal 
they've been headed for since the 5 
but only now have the chops to realize: 
blistering progressive thrash metal. 
The sustaining lull that opens the 
album establishes a moodiness that 
grounds subsequent tracks. In tonal 
nuance there is ballast. The “fuck religion” 
skate-sticker anthems of the past have 


given way to wiser sentiments crafted to 
encapsulate not just disillusionment but 
the strength and will to make the world 
a better place. That may sound campy 
and simplistic, but these Winnipeg punks 
have always been more heart than bile, as 
evinced in their political activism beyond 
the band (and their McKenzie brothers 
good humour). 

As the opener “Note to Self” swells 
and erupts into a clenched-fist classic, 
dynamic textures emerge in changes and 
arrangements — this is musical ambition 
fully realized. Despite their breakneck 
tempos, the songs on the album expand 
and contract, breathing more than before. 
“Note to Self” pauses for founding mem- 
ber Chris Hannah to remark, “How does 
it make you feel to know you just stood 
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by and watched it? Dazed. Numb. Powerless. Stunned. As we 
frantically click our heels, already home. The bands. The sports. 
The booze. It's all that's left of you.” Not the most poetic lyric 
on the page, but delivered in a self-implicating shout before a 
desperate whisper, it's a window into the vexed nature of fighting 
for radical change amid ceaseless spectacle. 

The title track is a two-minute blast of aggression that plays 
on the analogy of people and personal attitudes as failed states, 


while the autobiographical "Devil's Creek" explores Hannah's $ i 
childhood estrangement, an extended meditation about "adap- H 
tive preferences; "learning to want what you have;' and the | 40th BIRTHDAY BASH : 
solace of nature. f $ 
But the most impressive work on the album comes from ۱ September 7 @ 7pm i 
bassist Todd Kowalski, whose aggressive songs have come into $ 1 
their own instead of being sandwiched between Hannah's more $ The Artesian 2 
melodic, considered approach. Kowalski is all heart and "Rattan $ 1 
Cane” is a behemoth of detuned guitar heroics and explosive $ 2627 13th Ave 3 
drumming. Kowalski sounds possessed as the song reaches its $ Regina, SK 
zenith, his visceral roar fading into the background during the $ 
punishing finale. i ALL WELCOME 
“Status Update” is a one-minute banger that accomplishes 3 FREE ADMISSION 


more with its criminally fast fretwork and humour-inflected 
anger than most punk bands can in the length of an album. 
Then, Kowalski's “Cognitive Suicide” proves he too can write 
a catchy, melodic chorus, though it gets wickedly derailed by 
a brazen thrash bridge, complete with tasteful, yes tasteful, 
whammy guitar solo. 

For all of its musical acrobatics and sophisticated arrange- 
ments, Failed States never feels forced or contrived. Lyrically, 


there are no ham-fisted slogans or low-brow appeals to 
those fans still hungry for an "Anti-Manifesto"-style romp 
down Nostalgia Way. In fact, the band interrupts the most 
pop-punk song on the album to have Winnipeg friend and 


Indigenous activist Wab Kinew give a spoken-word address in E SI G N Db ass 
Anishinaabemowin. 4 3 
Your one stop design shop 


It's little wonder the album finds the band in new stages of 
life — most pronouncedly with Hannah becoming a father. In dmhsaskatoon@gmail.com 


SUnscripted Momenti he reflects on the emotional torsion of 306-321-7217 

bringing a child into such a dark world. As a simple guitar line U 7 n 

doubles the vocal melody, he lets parataxis do the work, pairing Our MO 7 

the line "Upstairs I hear her voice softly singing to him and I Help y show thelr CANAAN G 

come undone” with “Something wicked this way comes.” There's s c de N Made Produa 

a jarring contiguity between the tender father listening to his Union Pri سر‎ 

partner sing to his infant and an ever-present doom beyond an H 

the homeplace. ote Solidarity 
“Duplicate Keys Icaro (An Interim Report)” closes the album Prom th Jothíng 

WIT) C 


with Hannah motoring through lyrics about primordial floods 
and "a cosmic lattice of calligraphies with geometries unthink- 

final line before the tune grinds into silence, Hannah sings, "A 7 

profound acceptance of an enormous pageantry. A haunting 2 

You do your best. You do what you can. And, in that spirit, we i = a | = i J 
can create from the old a better new. © WWW. DMHDESIGNSASKATOON.COM_/ 
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QUOTES FROM THE | ۴ 
UNDERGROUND fF 


“Being brought up in a culture is a 
matter of learning appropriate forms 
of feeling as much as particular ways of 


thinking.” 
TERRY EAGLETON 


“I’m working at trying to find a kind 
of language where I won't be so easily 
modulated by expectation.” 

KaTHY ACKER 


"Art is an attempt to integrate evil.” 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 


ginem SECURITY 
by Stephanie McMillan 


I respect “diversity of 
tactics “ and every thing ; 
but what are you 

trying +0 accomplish ؟‎ 


WA ce omplish ? 


“All art is a kind of confession, more 
or less oblique. All artists, if they are to 
survive, are forced, at last, to tell the whole 
story, to vomit the anguish up” 

JAMES BALDWIN 


"Artis the social antithesis of society, not 
directly deducible from it” 


THEODOR ADORNO 


“Art is not a mirror to reflect reality, but 
a hammer with which to shape it 
BERTOLT BRECHT 


CLIMATE WORK 


CLIMATE@WORK 
Carla Lipsig-Mumme, ed. 9781552665640 $29.95 
This book tackles the question of the impact of climate 
change on work and employment, analyzes Canada's 
conservative silence towards climate change and the 
Canadian government's refusal to take it seriously. 


HUNGRY FOR CHANGE 
Farmers, Food Justice and the Agrarian Question 
A. Haroon Akram-Lodhi 9781552665466 $24.95 
A mustread for anyone who cares about understanding 
food and the planet today. — Roj Patel 


CONTINENTAL CRUCIBLE 
Big Business, Workers and Unions 
in the Transformation of North America 
Richard Roman & Edur Velaco Arrequi, 
Preface by Mel Watkins 9781552665473 $19.95 
This insightful, revealing, and passionate book is 
a must read for workers and union activists all over the 
world in their efforts to develop stralegies 
to overcome neoliberalism. — Alejandro Alvarez, 
Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México 


FERNWOOD 


PUBLIS BN G 


critical books for critical thinkers 


www.fernwoodpublishing.ca 
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SUSTAINER PROFILE #21: 


David Camfield 


BECOME A SUSTAINER! 


Briarpatch is a reader-supported magazine that 
thrives on the small contributions of nearly 250 


monthly donors. 


Help us deepen our roots by joining our growing 
community of Sustainers! All Sustainers receive 
an annual newsletter, an automatically renewing 
subscription, and printed thanks in every issue. 


New sustainers of $25 or more will receive a J ; 
2 R. David Camfield grew up in Ottawa, lived in Toronto for 
copy of Beautiful Trouble, a book of tactics, ; 
incipl d di f : 5 nearly 13 years, and moved to Winnipeg in 2003. In his words, 
pane تست ی بت‎ studies Ok Creative aenon he’s “tried to be an active socialist since the age of eighteen.” 
co-edited by Andrew Boyd & former Briarpatch He currently co-edits New Socialist Webzine and teaches 
editor, Dave Mitchell. Labour Studies at the University of Manitoba. 


How did you become interested in Labour Studies? 

Encountering socialist ideas led me to learning about the politics 
of work and about unions. One book that influenced me was 
James Rinehart's The Tyranny of Work, which does a great job 
of looking at how capitalism deprives most of us of control over 


To sign up, give us a call at 1-866-431-5777, or fill 
out and mail in the form below. 


Yes! Sign me up as a Briarpatch Sustainer. 


| authorize Briarpatch to debit the following amount from my 
chequing account or credit card each month: 


۳ $1000 $500 $250 ۶۱0 ÛU Other: $ 


Why do you read and support Briarpatch? 

I like the direction the magazines taken in recent years. I espe- | 
cially value being able to read articles by young left activists; they 

give me a better sense of what some people whose experiences 


pH mim vem Bom 71 our lives in the places where we work for pay. 


Name: | : PER A SR 
and influences are quite different than mine are thinking. 

Address: 
City: What's the best book you've read recently? 
Province: Postal code: Lois Weiner's The Future of Our Schools: Teachers Unions and 
Phone: Socíal Justice. It's mostly about the U.S., but people in Canada 

: should definitely read it. 
Email: 


Payment method: Û Void cheque (enclosed) CO Visa O Mastercard 
mCard #: Exp. 


| What’s the best thing about living in Winnipeg? 
I think it's the most interesting city of under a million people in 
understand that as a Sustainer, my subscription will not expire, and that | may l Canada. And Tall Grass Prairie Bread Company makes fantastic 
—ancel or change the amount of my donation at any time. 


bread. 


=ignature: 
Mail to: Briarpatch / 2138 McIntyre St / Regina, SK / S4P 2R7 
WU | prefer to keep my monthly donation anonymous. 


"= We occasionally exchange mailing lists with like-minded organizations as a way of reaching new subscribers. 
If you'd prefer not to receive such mailings, please check here. 


Is there anything about you that surprises people? 
I'll go out of my way for a great slice of pie. 


The automatic monthly donations of the following Sustainers 


provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of stable, ongoing 


revenue. 


Sustainers receive an automatically renewing subscription, 


printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, a special 


annual newsletter produced exclusively for Sustainers and a 
permanent vacation from receiving our renewal notices and 


biannual donor appeals. 


Individuals 


Jennie Abell 
Ortawa, ON 
P. Adamson 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
Anonymous 
REGINA, SK 
David Askew 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G. Barnes-Connell 
La RonGe, SK 
Frank & Liz Barningham 
DURHAM, ON 
30/۱۱۱ 
REGINA, SK 
Carol Bell 
SYLVAN Lake, AB 
Jennie Bell 
OTTAWA, ON 
Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DARTMOUTH, NS 
Anne Bennett 
PIERREFONDS, QC 
Wayne Bennett 


Sr. ALBERT, AB 
Jenn Bergen 
REGINA, SK 
Trevor Berry 
CAMPBELL River, BC 
Brandon Bertram 
WATROUS, SK 


Alan Besecker 
EDMONTON, AB 
D. & A. Beveridge 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 
Al Birchard 
VERWOOD, SK 
Dawn Birchard 
WINDSOR 
Ken Bird 
OTTAWA, ON 
Randy Bodnaryk 
FORT QUVAPPELLE, SK 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
TORONTO, ON 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
TORONTO, ON 
S. Buhler & C. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Saima Butt 
EDMONTON, AB. 
Barbara Byers 
OTTAWA, ON 
Bruce Cameron 
BURNABY, BC 
David Camfield 
WINNIPEG, MB 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 
Sheryle Carlson 
EDMONTON, AB 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON, AB 
Chris Clarke 
MONTREAL, QC 
Lindsay Cole 
Victoria, BC 
Laura Collison 
EDMONTON, AB 
Ray Comeau 
SAINT JOHN, NB 
Trudy Connor 
LA RONGE, SK 
John Conway 
REGINA, SK 


ON 


Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Robert Cosbey 
REGINA, SK 
K. Jean Cottam 
OrTAWA, ON 
Keith Cowan 
RrGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Rachel Crawford 
Orrawa, ON 
Andy Crooks 
CALGARY, AB 
Chris Cully 


OAKVILLE, ON 
Bev Currie 
Swirt CURRENT, SK 
Norris Currie 
Swirr CURRENT, SK 


Sherri Cybulski & Ron 
Gates 


REGINA, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 
Dale D'Arcy 
Marte, ON 
Ron de la Hey 
VIRDEN, MB 


Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Dent 
GALIANO ISLAND, BC 
Eriel Deranger 
EDMONTON, AB 
Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 
Shirley Dixon 
RrGINA, SK 
Peter Driftmier 
Vancouver, BC 
Kathleen Donovan 
KENNETCOOK, NS 
Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MacDowaLL, SK 
David Durning 
New WESTMINSTER, BC 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Anne-Marie Elderkin 
HALIFAX, NS 
Lorne Elkin 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Trish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Timea Fleury 
Fort McMurray, AB 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jesse Fralic 
HALIFAX, NS 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ron Gates 
REGINA, SK 
Jennifer Gibbs 
HAMILTON, ON 
Terry Gibson 
REGINA, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 4 
REGINA, SK 
Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 


John Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 


Margot Gough 
REGINA, SK 
Rachel Gough 
MONTREAL, QC 
Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 
Simon Granovsky-Larsen 
REGINA, SK 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 
Colin Gusikoski 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
HALIFAX, NS 
Phillip Smith 
TonoNTO, ON 
D'Arcy Hande 
SASKATOON, SK 
C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 
Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MANOTICK, ON 
Leora Harlington 
NonTM BATTLEFORD, SK 
Robert Haughian 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinemann 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holmes 
REGINA, SK 
Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
Megan Hope 
ORONTO, ON 
I. Howard 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gary & Michele 
Howland 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
Toronto, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, SK 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, BC 
Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Ed Janis 
REGINA, SK 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON, SK 
Phillip Johnson 
REGINA, SK 
Jeff Jones 
Duvat, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
OrrAwA, ON 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 
Jenn Karst 
REGINA, SK 
Avery Kelly 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Keresztesi 
Toronto, ON 
Sharmeen Khan, 
Toronto, ON 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON, SK 
Thom Knutson 
SASKATOON, SK 
Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 


Erin Laing 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Cheyene La Vallee 
Vest VANCOUVER, BC 
Barry Lipton 


Toronto, ON 
Sally Livingston 
RiGAUD, QC 
Robert & Fran Loewen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
GiMLI, MB 
Bob Lyons 
REGINA, SK 
Kent Macaulay 
SASKATOON, SK 
Denise MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Gord MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 
Margaret Mahood 
REGINA, SK 
Toby Malloy & Lance Loree 
NANTON, AB 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 


Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 


Michelle Mawhinney 
Toronto, ON 
Pat Mazepa 
ToRONTO, ON 


Sally McAfee 
BRENTWOOD Bay, BC 


Pegasis McGauley 
Harrop, BC 
Reid & Darcie McGonigle 
SASKATOON, SK 
Karen Mclver 
REGINA, SK 
Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA, SK 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jennifer Moore 
Ortawa, ON 
Stephen Moore 
REGINA, SK 
M.T. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 
Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 
Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Vicki Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
lan Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ON 
Jan Noppe 
M PRINCETON, BC 


K.E. Norman 
KiNGSTON, ON 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA, SK 
L.A. Peaker 
VERNON, BC 
Ruth Pearce 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Phillip Smith 
TORONTO, ON 
Sarah Pedersen 
REGINA, SK 
Adam Perry 
TORONTO, ON 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 
Chris Picek 
CALGARY, AB 
R. N. Piper 
ST MICHEL-BELL, QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA, SK 
Marion Pollack 
OTTAWA, ON 
Wayne Pollack 
Francis, SK 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
Scott Price 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Kathleen Quinn 
VANCOUVER, BC 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Diana Ralph 
Orrawa, ON 
Tony Reddin 
BonsHaw, PE 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Fred Robertson 
CALGARY, AB 
Heather Rodriguez 
REGINA, SK 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, QC 
Ken Ryall 
Nanaimo, BC 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
REGINA, SK 
Rick Sawa 
PRINCE ALBERT, SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON, AB 
Rebekah Seidel 
Rimuey, AB 
George Shadlock 
SroNEWALL, MB 
Halena Seiferling 
REGINA, SK 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON, ON 
Linda Smith 
REGINA, SK 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Douglas St. Christian 
SrRATFORD, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Stevens 
REGINA, SK 
Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 
Sue & Steve Stock 
SARNIA, ON 
Donald Sutherland 
SASKATOON, SK 
Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 


By pledging a little money each 
month, you can add your name 
to the list of folks who make 
our work possible. 


Randonn Swan 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Katrina Szulga 
REGINA, SK 
Allan Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Doug Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Kevin Thompson 
WHITE Rock, BC 


Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 
Nora Thorson 
REGINA, SK 
Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
Swirt CURRENT, SK 
Marion Tolley 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Eric Tucker 
TORONTO, ON 
Myka Tucker- Abramson 
Vancouver, BC 
John Tzupa 
REGINA, SK 
Burton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
Houston, TX 
Corrina VanBalen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Linda van Havere 
REGINA, SK 
Catherine Verrall 
REGINA, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Vollet 
FORT QUAPPELLE, SK 
Heather Walker 
CALGARY, AB 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA, SK 
Laurel Walton 
Trait, BC 
Geoffrey Ward 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Fern & Laurence Wayman 
Quaticum BEACH, BC 
Anna Weber 
REGINA, SK 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
REGINA, SK 
Ann Wheatley 
WHEATLEY River, PE 
lan Whetter 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Robert Wild 
SALT SPRING ISLAND, BC 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pamela Workman 
CALGARY, AB 
Barbara Yi 
ORONTO, ON 
Katherine Young 
OTTAWA, ON 
Cathy Zink 
CALGARY, AB 


Organizations 
Global Youth Network 
Toronto, ON 


Gordon Mitchell Farms 
CARDROSS, SK 


Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations 
Unit, United Church 
of Canada 
Toronto, ON 
Public Service 
Allliance of Canada 
OTTAWA, ON 
Sask Joint Board — 
RWDSU 
REGINA, SK 


QR PARTING SHOTS 


The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 


The rich today have no culture worthy of the name: 
they can only poach from creative forces below them. 


By Daniel Spaulding 


bout 30 years ago, the art histo- 

rian T.J. Clark described a pre- 

dicament at the core of modern 
art’s relation to modern society. 

In a 1982 essay entitled “Clement 
Greenberg's Theory of Art, Clark argues 
that modern art developed as “bourgeois 
art in the absence of a bourgeoisie or, 
more accurately, as aristocratic art in the 
age when the bourgeoisie abandons its 
claims to aristocracy.’ What he meant is 
not that the bourgeoisie at some point 
ceased to buy art or to advance its preten- 
sions to cultural superiority by means of 
this consumption. Rather, art became 
a repository for “aristocratic” values or 
simply non-capitalist experiences that the 
capitalist class itself 
had to eliminate in 
order to preserve 
its dominance. A 
win-win scenario, 
if properly handled. 
The bourgeoisie got 
to keep its artistic 
luxury goods even while denying their 
“promise of happiness” to the exploited 
masses. But beginning around the end 

of the 19th century, some curious things 
began to happen. 

As capitalist culture chased modern art 
back into ever-shrinking pockets of relative 
freedom, capitalist societies were flooded 
with what Greenberg names “kitsch” 
— mass-produced imitation of genuine 
high culture. (Think of the “Painter of 
Light” Thomas Kinkade and you'll know 
what he means.) Modern art then hoped 
to preserve certain values — among them 
the free play of aesthetic experience and 

a non-exploitative relationship between 
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The capitalist class is 
unable to represent itself 
in art without falling into 

grotesque self-mockery. 


humans and the world — from their 
destruction virtually everywhere else in 
society. As a result, Clark argues, serious 
art increasingly became defined by what 
it was not: or, in more philosophical 
terms, by negation, whether of capitalist 
culture or ofart's own obsolete traditions, 
as when the Dadaists overturned nearly 
every concept of what an artwork could 
possibly be. In its steadfast negations, 
modern art resisted the disastrous march 
of history. The danger is that the returns 
may be diminishing. 

Clark holds on to the faint promise of 
art's negativity. What to do now, though, 
a crisis or two later, when art doesn't seem 
much closer to escaping the death grip of 
the one per cent? 
Rethink the stakes 
of the problem, 
maybe. Adopt a 
bit of modesty 
on one hand and 
audacity on the 
other. Let's say 
that art is a problem in capitalism but 
not necessarily a problem for capitalism. 
Meaning that we have to be the problem. 
Art can catch as catch can. 

At least one of Clark's points still strikes 
me as crucial, though. When he men- 
tions "the absence of a bourgeoisie; he 
doesn't mean that there aren't any CEOs. 
Rather, he means those CEOs don't have 
a culture worthy of the name: they can't 
project their way of life into art except by 
poaching from creative forces elsewhere 
in society. Hence they always look a bit 
out of place at their own museums. The 
art that truly "belongs" to the bourgeoisie 
is self-evidently an indictment of the class. 


These are cultural clay feet at which we 
anti-capitalists ought to be hammering 
away with glee. 

Put bluntly, there isn't a way for the cap- 
italist class to represent itself in art with- 
out immediately falling into grotesque 
self- mockery. But the rich are apparently 
fine with that — or else oblivious. The 
examples are endless. Last November, 
for instance, the artist Jeff Koons sold his 
sculpture Tulips — a bouquet of stainless 
steel balloon flowers resembling Tootsie 
Pops — for $33.6 million U.S., a sum just 
shy of the highest ever paid at auction for 
the work of a living artist. Koons' lucky 
customer was the hotel magnate Steve 
Wynn, who has excoriated President 
Obamas insufficiently abject support for 
"job creators" like himself. How many 
jobs have Wynn's millions of dollars in art 
purchases created, one wonders. Such is 
the logic of enlightened patronage today: 
sale by sale, press release by press release, 
the art world moves further beyond the 
reach of parody. 

Lets not assume that Wynn, Koons, 
and their ilk are wholly without civic 
feeling, however. Indeed, Tulips now 
graces an indoor rotunda at the inter- 
section between two of its owner's Las 
Vegas mega-hotels. A better image of the 
neoliberal public sphere would be hard 
to imagine. T.J. Clark also once wrote 
of modernism's "bad dream" of total 
absorption into spectacle, and here it is. 
Caressed by air conditioning, bathed in 
the gentle tinkle of slot machines, what 
philistine could resist transport to the 
highest realms of aesthetic exaltation? 
What could any of us possibly do — except 
tear the whole thing down? © 


Many of the good things 
we take for granted start 
at the bargaining table. 


FAIR WAGES 

PARENTAL LEAVE 

CAREGIVER'S LEAVE 

WORKPLACE SAFETY STANDARDS 


When workers and employers 
PENSION AND RETIREMENT BENEFITS : ۰ 
negotiate fair contracts they set 


standards that improve both union 
and non-union workplaces and 
help all Canadian families keep up. 


We can’t let any 
government take 
bargaining rights away. 


SS AS AS AS 


Collective bargaining works. 


i UPE z" Union 
| of Public Employees 


AI R: Bog E Ee e roc cel NN 257, 
Idcare almost impossible? 


We took that to court... and won. 


Is your work life making 


» 


chi 


The Federal Court just ruled that employers must try to accommodate 
workers with childcare obligations. Find out what this means for you at 
psac-afpc.com. 

[Y] Family status accommodation 


Another PSAC win for working families! 


Follow us: [s]; [=] 


Public Se MI l Canad. GPSACnat = 
ublic Service Alliance of Canada 
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